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THE CIRCULAR, 


las for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aiin 
however. is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
celligence. and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, t@ those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
tura usacopy with his name and residence written upon It, 
end the simple order. ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Adéress “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N Y." 


The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIREC TORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuacker, Superintendent. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


PPL LIPID LOD 





Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the penieny annua as above. 

Sewing=Silks $ Merchants ond Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cann, 0. H. Miter, C. Ores, Ag nts. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wurrrievp, 
Kinnndiktianirnrrttberbnr nan 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Maus. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 

Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 


Superintendents. 
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Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


CR rrr 

#¥resh Tomatoes--Hermetically Seated, in Glass 
Bottles, for ted use. 

Mesigning wind  Weedsliikaravink by Ee H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





iwWallinsford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
A. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Mavwil for the help of 


those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports end other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 

A 


Explained and De- 
Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


bivation from Sin; 
ended by J. H. Noyes. 


y sn Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


xerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


pamPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
keen can be furnished; and any of the 
abfve Publications may be sent by mail to all 


pts of the country. 
Persons writing to us on busieees con- 


neced with the CircuZar, or for the purpose of or- 
‘ler@g any ofthe ahove publications, are particular- 
lv rfRuested to write their name, Post-office and 


Staf, as distinetly as possible. 


Two-fold Process of Perfection. 
Paul's language relating to the ‘old 
man,’ and the ‘new man,’ is liable to seem 
somewhat ambiguous. Our perception of 
his idea may be assisted perhaps by an 
illustration from the process of sculpture. 
The artist, in forming a statue, first 
works out his conception in clay, or some 
coarse material, instead of commencing 
at once with the fine and compact stone. 
His reason for this is, that the clay, 
which is plastic and yielding, is easily 
moulded into any desired shape ; where- 
by. the sculptor obtains a much greater 
facility and latitude for alteration or ad- 
dition, than would be possible with the 
hard marble. The design being complet- 
ed, the process of transferring the image 
into marble is easy and rapid. 

So we may suppose that God, in form- 
ing a perfect man, completes his work by 
a two-fold process ; first working out his 
ideal in clay, and then, as the design 
grows and is formed to please his taste, 
embodying it in a more substantial and 
lasting material. This dual process cor- 
responds with Paul’s view of the natural 
and spiritual bodies. He says in 1 Cor.: 
‘It [the body] is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spir- 
itual body. There isa natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body. And so ¥ is 
written, The first man Adam was made 
a living soul ; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. Howbeit, that was 
not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural; and afterward that 
which is spiritual. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven.’ 

Tracing the connection of ideas through 
Paul’s epistles, we find that ‘the natu- 
ral man’ and ‘the old man’ mean the 
same ; and conversely, that ‘ the spirit- 
ual man’ and ‘the new man’ are synon- 
ymous. One is‘of the earth, earthy,’ 
the other is, ‘the Lord from heaven,;’ 
one is the material life, which we live in 
the flesh, the other is Christ. The nat- 
ural life is first created ; then it is mod- 
eled, and moulded to conform it to God’s 
purpose, and finally transformed, as it 
were, into the refined life of heaven,— 
The personality of the subject is not ne- 
cessarily displaced. As in sculpture, the 
same constitutional idiosyncracy remains, 
though the original clay is superseded by 
a material of a finer and firmer texture. 

From the illustration we have given, 
is seen the necessity of this two-fold pro- 
cess. Were the artist’s ideal transferred 
directly from his brain to, the unyielding 
marble, without the intermediate condi- 
tions, the result would be much jess com- 
plete. A certain fixity and limit to the 
skill of the workman would be wnuvoid- 
able. But we may suppose that God, in 
perfecting man, as it were, by a duplex 
creation, reserves for himself more ample 
scope for the exercise of artistic taste, 
than if he had executed his conception 
from the best material, at a single stroke. 
An inferior quality may be more valuable 





| than the ‘best in ‘the initiatory labor of 





developing the ‘natural man’—a greater 
freedom and scope of character is prac- 
ticable, from its superior plasticity, al- 
though it is inadmissible in the final or- 
ganization. ‘Flesh and blood,’ says the 
apostle, ‘ cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God ; neither doth corruption inherit in- 
corruption. * * * * For this corrup- 
tible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality. So 
when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is writ- 
ten, Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 
Here we see the result of the process.— 
When the clay is transformed into mar- 
ble—when the natural man gives place 
to its spiritual successor, which is quick- 
ened by the aliment of eternal life—the 
last enemy relaxes his grasp. He can 
find no touching-point. Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. 





Upward Attraction. 

Paul says, ‘God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” We are 
not crucified to the world by our own 
death, but by fellowship with the death 
of Christ. We do not die to the world 
by growing sick of it. When we are dis- 
gusted with the world, we are then most 
in affinity with it, because a great part of 
the world are in the same state of feeling. 
To separate us from the world, we must 
come under an attraction superior to it, 
that will lift us out of it. But this is 
impossible to human beings alone, who 
begin their career in this world, and know 
no other. The fact that Jesus Christ 
was in eternal glory with the Father be- 
fore the world was, gave him an attrac- 
tion above it. He died to it, not from 
disgust, but because of his longing for 
the glory he had with the Father. This 
attraction is disclosed in his last prayer— 
‘O Father, gtorify me with thine own self, 
with the glory I had with thee before 
the world was.’ It was from attraction, 
not repulsion, that he went out of this 
world. If he is in us, and we are one 
with him, we partake of that attraction 
which he had for the Father before the 
world was ; and there is nothing short of 
that attraction that will ever save us. 
‘There is none other name under heaven, 
given among inen, whereby we must be 
saved,’ Christ was not merely a man, but 
the Son of the eternal God—who came 
out from the Father, and therefore was in 
a position to be attracted back to the 
Father. 

‘Who is he that overcometh the world 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God ?? There is a logical connec- 
tion between the idea of rising above this 
world, and the faith that Christ, into 
whom we are baptized, is of higher birth 
than this world. It is impossible that 
there should be any salvation in any 
other way than by the vortex which Je- 
sus Christ’s love for the Father formed, 








from disgust at the world, he fuicainien t 
and we must ascend by sympathy with 
his attraction. A suction is established 
in Christ’s spirit, in the ascending di- 
rection ; and if we partake of his spirit 
by belief with the heart, and confession 
with the mouth, and fall into his hands, 
we come under a sense of that attraction 
toward the eternal God, and by that we 
are crucified to the world. 

Christ did not want to stay in this 
world, because it was not his home. He 
had lived in heaven, and he wished to go 
back there. We ourselves, as to our in- 
ner life, belong to the inner world, and it 
is natural for us to wish to return there ; 
but it takes the resurrection power of 
Christ to wake us up and make us know 
where our home is, 





Gradual Process of Discipline. 

Human nature ordinarily cannot bear 
the process of separation and purification 
which makes us sons of God, except as it 
is gradual and prolonged. Experience 
shows that after the first act of disciple- 
ship, which is a general dissolution of 
partnership with the world, there are 
still many points of contact and sympa- 
thy remaining—the habits, associations, 
and routine which have been accumulat- 
ing through many years. In the mean 
time, the disciple passes through a course 
of instruction and discipline, by which he 
is hardened and his faith enlarged, until 
finally he is ready to emancipate himself 
from al] the minor ties of every kind that 
bind him, and enter into new relations 
and learn new manners, 


Similar is the process in respect to his 
more peculiar individual improvement. 
After reconciliation with God, and cen- 
tral communication with him is estab- 
lished, there is an interval during which 
he could not bear the close scrutiny and 
exposition and criticism of spiritual judg- 
ment in respect to many faults, inbred 
and acquired ; but ultimatly, when love 
and faith have taken deep root, the work 
of criticism and reform is pushed through. 





The Reward of Patience 


In all of Paul’s epistles to the churches 
he earnestly exhorts them to patience. 
This exhortation is applicable to all sta- 
ges of experience. When blessed with 
good desires and aspirations for improve- 
ment and growth, we often find before we 
are aware of it, that a spirit of impatience 
creeps in, and we attempt to grasp the ful- 
tillment of our desires, by our own strength 
and will. God does not meet us in this 
spirit. The promise is to those who 
‘wait on the Lord.’ When he inspires 
our hearts with good desires, we may be 
sure that he intends their fulfillntent, 
though we may not see for the time, how 
it is to be accomplished ; yet with this 
assurance we can ‘ with patience wait for 
it.’ We are exhorted to be ‘followers of 
them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises’ Speaking. of 
Abraham, Paul says, ‘ After he had pa- 
tiently endured, he obtained the promise.’ 
Again he says, ‘ Ye have need of patience ; 





‘For the joy that was set before him,’ not 
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ye might receive the promise.’ He 
shows his estimation of patience, asapplied 
to his own experience, by saying that he 
‘gloried in tribulations’—‘ knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience.’ ‘ Eternal 
life’ is the reward promised to those ‘ who 
by patient continuance in well doing seek 
for glory and honor and immortality.— 
‘ Patience does not by any means imply an 
antinomian, do-nothing state, but is com- 
patible with the most active faith, and 
ié its legitimate attendant. While then, 
in the eagerness of our hearts, we are 
ready to run for the promised prize, let 
us, as Paul exhorts, ‘Run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith.’ 


THE CIRCULAR. 
ONEIDA, JAN. 8, 1857. 
Home Truth. 

The Tribune, in commenting upon the call for 
a Disunion Convention at Worcester, (noticed in 
another column,) remarks that society here at 
the North is not, as ‘some would make us believe, 
the complete antipode of Southern society. ‘‘On 
the contrary,” it says, “we see the traces and 
‘ relics of the slave system left here in New-York, 
‘as also in Philadelphia, Boston, and all around 
‘us. We have nothing quite so bad in the rela- 
‘tively Free States as the slave-auctions of Rich- 
‘mond and New Orleans, or the woman-flogging 
‘of Charleston or Mobile; but the unemployed 
‘seamstress of New- York, who is turned out of her 
‘garret because she can’t pay the pitifal rent, or 
‘the gaunt laborer turned away from the alms- 
; house gate, because he isn’t sick or a cripple, and 
* therefore ouzht to get his living by work, (as he 
‘gladly would if anybody would just give him the 
‘work, or show him where he could find it.) will 
‘ not permit us to boast of this as a land of thorough 
‘ freedom.” 

Again: “ We do not believe there is any such 
‘radical difference between the People of the 
* North and of the South respectively as this call 
‘alleges. True, the ruling class at the South gen- 
‘erally own slaves, wlule that at the North does 
‘not; but how far is this a difference of principle ? 
‘Suppose each adult male citizen of the Free 
‘States were to-morrow to receive a Southern let- 
‘ter, saying, ‘I beg leave to apprise you that, by 
‘the death of your bachelor uncle so-and-sv, 
* you are left heir toa dozen fat, healthy negroes, 
‘worth a thousand dollars per head,” how many 
‘ would repudiate the bequest? In our judgment, 
*not nearly all the Republicans, not half the Am- 
‘cricans, and not one in twenty of the Democrats. 
‘Yet it were absurdly mistaken to affirm a radi- 
‘eal and fundamental difference between men 
‘who hold slaves and men who would hold them 
‘if they could only get them.” 


This is what we christen home-truth. It points 
at the rout of evil in socicty both North and 
South. Whatisit? Not African slavery. That 
is only one branch—a large one, if you please— 
of the great root. Cut it off tomorrow, ‘leaving 
everything else in statu quo, and what would be the 
result? How much better would society in this 
country be? Would the prayer so much offered, 
both by pro-slavery and anti-slavery people, ‘ ‘Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be dune on earth as it is 
in heaven,’ be any more perfectly realized? The 
root of the whole evil remains, and sv long as this 
is the fact, it is idle to hope for much permanent 
or radical improvement. Cut off une branch, and 
the life which before flowed through it from the 
root will either cause new branciies to shoot 
forth, or will add new vigor to those branches 
which have been allowed to remain untouched. 


We have long been satisfied that, as the Tribune 
hints, the great evil which needs correction both 
North and South, (and, we might add, the world 
over,) is selfishness— that principle which ‘ would 
hold slaves if it could only get them.’ This be- 
ing the case, the true policy should lead us to 
seek out and apply the proper remedy. And 
here vne would doubtless encounter would-be 
doctors, ad infinitum ; each proclaiming that he 
has ascertained the true remedy. But we have 
this advantage over many others, that we do not 
olaim to be body-politic physicians ourselves, but 

amily to point out the True One—to direct per- 











aons tu a source where they may get the prop. 








er remedies for the evils complained of. That 
Physician—that source—is Jesus Cunist. He 
is able to cure all pc:sons of selfishness—not on- 
ly break off its branches, but extract the very 
root. His life and spirit are offered to us in the 
place of the selfish element. And we cannot 
honestly testify that we have any confidence, as 
we have already said, that any radical improve- 
ment will be made in society until this offer is 
accepted; and so far as it is, we may look for 
the growth of a new social element in the world, 
iffering as much from the prevailing spirit of 
the North as from that of the South, namely, an 
element uf love—Communism—a principle that 
abolishes at once, all distinctions of bond and 
free, rich and poor, laborers and hirers. Say 
that the same remedy is weekly offered by pul- 
pit orators, Wedemur. Although a remedy as 
old as the Christian dispensation, we yet hear 
very little said about Christ being a perfect Savior 
from sin—able to cleanse us from all selfishness 
and keep us clean from evil. That is the radical 
remedy which Christ for eighteen hundred years 
has been presenting to the world; but few, how- 
ever, have had the boldness of faith to receive it. 
Persons generally prefer some diluted mixture 
instead. Nevertheless, we are confident that the 
time is not far distant when it will be generally 
appreciated as the true and only perfect remedy 
for all the evils of individuals and societies, and 
tuke the place in the public mind to which it is 
entitled. Speed the day! 


Two-fold Salvation. 





It is common for us to think and speak of 
Christ as a Savior from the power of evil; and 
we find in our experience that his grace does 
enable us to endure evil and overcome evil in all 
its forms. But this is only a partial view of the 
great salvation which has been wrought out for 
us; and covers only one half of our needs. Our 
salvation is not completed until we are enabled 
to endure all good as well as all evil. We need 
to be saved from the temptations of good as well 
as from the temptations of evil. And here we 
realize the force of the apostle Panl’s words, 
when he speaks of Christ as having died and 
risen. During his lifetime here in the flesh, 
Christ gave us an example of enduring all evil. 
He suffered all that man could suffer—was perse- 
cuted, despised, buffeted, forsaken by every friend, 
crucified between two thieves—and yet bore all 
without sin. But it was after he entered into 
the resurrection world, that he learned to endure 
all good without sin. There he was placed on the 
throne of the world, and had all power in heaven 
and earth givea into his hands—all good placed 
within his reach. We must seek to apprehend 
Christ in this two-fold character, as u dead and 
risen Christ, in order that we may be able, not 
only to effectually deal with evil, but also make a 
right use of good—patiently submit to suffering 
when necessary on the one hand, and on the other, 
separate pleasure from sin—suffer without sin, 
and enjoy without sin. 





Community Agriculture. 

The essential nature of Communism is widely 
different from that of any other form of society 
extant; and hence, the natural and inevitable 
tendency is, to develop, and surround itself, with 
circumstances differing, in a greater or less de- 
grec, from those of the world around. We dis- 
cussed this principle at some length a short time 
since, in its bearings cn the subject of Architec- 
ture ; and now the problem arises among us in an 
equally interesting light, as regards its applica- 
tion to our system of Agriculture. In what man- 
ner should Communism work out its idea] in re- 
spect to land-culture ? and wherein should: it di- 
verge from the ordinary system of agriculture, 
which custom and tradition have so firmly es- 
tablished among us? 


We have, from the first, advocated Horticul- 
ture as a leading business for subsistence ; and 
here commences our divergence from the old- 
fashioned mode of agriculture. Farming, as or- 
dinarily practised, means, the raising yearly, of a 
crop of corn, potatoes, wheat, rye, or oats, and 
the like, with perhaps a few beets, turnyps, 
and cabbages; and in some cases, and in a 
rather supererogatory way, of a greater or less 
quantity of fruit. Now, basing ourselves on Hor- 
ticulture as our leading means of subsistence, we 
necessarily consider fruit and vegetable-raising as 
primary, and field-crops, as corn and potatoes, 
secondary and subordinate; while in ordinary 
farming exactly the reverse is true. And with 
this as our standard of soil-cultivation, the means 
by which it is to be attained must differ as essen- 
tially as the object. 





The discussion of this subject among us at 
the present time is productive of much interest, 
and is the occasion of considerable activity of 
thought ind speech. In a Community like ours, 
there must necessarily be a variety of experience 
and opinion upon a question so practically inter- 
esting to all. Hence, une treats the subject from 
a scientific view ; another views it in the light of 
past experience; a third takes ultra-radical 
ground; while a fourth advocates a medium 
course, inclining to neither extreme, but partak- 
ing of the nature of both. 

One of the leading questions discussed is, 
whether in an ideal state of society, cattle will be 
necessary to the successful cultivaton of the soil. 
At present, they are at the foundation of all farm- 
ing; and no agriculturist would think of trying 
to make any headway without their aid, in one 
way or another. Our most ultra radicals adyo- 
cate the ultimate dbolition of animals as helps to 
land-tillage; and maintain that, in one way or 
another, their place can be supplied in every es- 
sential respect, as well in regard to the food and 
manure with which they supply us, as in their 
function as beasts of burden. And in some re- 
spects, our course, as a Community, has inclined 
in that direction. We have dismissed cats and 
dogs from our premises, abrogated hogs and pork, 
and at the present time eat little or no meat 
whatever. From this we suffer little or no in- 
conyenience; and, we presume, scarcely one of 
our number has any hankering or uneasy. desire 
for animal food. How far this may continue we 
will not attempt to say; or whether, as some 
suggest, the nut kingdom will ultimately furnish 
a substitute for butter, milk and cheese. Any 
further theory must be, at best, but uncertain 
speculation. But, however this may be, we hold 
ourselves in a waiting attitude, and expect that 
the providence that has led us thus far, will guide 
us into all truth in respect to agriculture, as well 
as all other interests. Whatever the suggestions 
of inspiration may be, and however much they 
may diverge from our individuai tastes and habits, 
we feel ourselves bound, as loyal subjects, to fol- 
low the leadings of the spirit, without questioning 
or dispute. 

For the present, we see no demand for any 
abrupt and immediate change of policy. We can 
profitably avail ourselves of all the experience of 
the past, and at the same time preserve a wide- 
awakg outlook toward the future; and so, by a 
gradual and easy progression, attain in time all 
that is good and desirable in this respect, with- 
out any violent wrenching, or dislocatien. At 
the same time, it is desirable, as faras prac- 
ticable, to establish our ideal, be it never so 
far in advance of present attainment; for with 
a true objec: before us, upon which to fix 
our desires, we insensibly approximate to and be- 
come likeit. The persistent fastening of our at- 
tention upon any good, assimilates us to it, until 
we hecome absorbed, and changed from what we 
are, to what we should be. 





Another Arctic Fever. 


We see by the intelligence lately received from 
England, that it is generally expected that another 
Arctic Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
will soon be sent out. A number of eminent per- 
sons have addressed a letter to Lord Palmerston, the 
Prime Minister, urging the government to fit out 
such an enterprise. In case the government does 
not accede to this request, it is understood that 
Lady Franklin will send out a vessel at her own 
expense. It is thought there is still a possibility 
that some of Franklin’s party may yet be found, 
safely quartered in some Esquimaux habitation ; 
which supposition appears not altogether improbable 
if it is true, as the Tribune states, ‘ that our gal- 
lant countryman, Dr. Kane, felt the, attraction of 
Esquimaux society to be so strong that he could 
hardly tear himself away fromit. Had his duties 
to his crew permitted him to follow his inclinations, 
he would have been glad ‘to betake hmself to Esqui- 
maux life ; and it was his intention to have done so, 
had he failed of making his happy escape. As it 
was, it required all his powers, moral and physical, 
to keep his men from deserting to the Walrus settle- 
ments. They all regarded the coarse life of these 
people with envy, affd he does not doubt that they 
could have lived in comfort on the resources they 
would have found there.” And in case no individual 
of Franklin’s party is found, it is supposed that 
the vessels of the lost party may possibly be dis- 
covered; and if discovered, will contain records of 
great value relating to Arctic Geography. 

We sometimes think that enough life has been 
sacrificed and sufficient privation and suffering en- 
dured in this search among glaciers and icebergs 
in the dreary Artic wastes. But be this as it may, 
it is evident that the spirit of curiosity and enter- 
prise which has been awakened will never be satis- 


til every part of the earth’s surface has been discov- 
ered, surveyed and described. And whatever indi- 
viduals may suffer in such undertakings, is more 
than counterbalanced by the pleasure and improve- 
ment gained by the general mass. The spirit of en- 
terprise, courageous daring, and scientific investiga- 
tion, is preferable under any circumstances to the 
spirit which inclines men to be satisfied with their 
present attainments, and to be content with things 
as they are. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Three or four steamers have arrived from Eu- 
rope within the past week, bringing news to the 
20th ultimo. , 

WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND PERSIA. 

The report that war has been declared by Eng- 
land against Persia is confirmed, and hostilities 
between the two Governments had actually com- 
menced, as announced in our last. The event was 
exciting considerable interest in England, and an 
anti-war party has already shown itself. A meet- 
ing had been held at Newcastle upon Tyne to 
denounce the expedition against Persia, and 
night-bills were posted about London, warp- 
ing soldiers against taking part in the ‘purati- 
cal invasion “f Persia.’ The disputed city, called 
Herat, as we understand it, lies between the 
Persian kingdom and the English East India pos- 
sessions; and is therefore naturally an eecasion 
of jealous contention between the English and 
Persian governments. The English Governor 
General of India in a recently-published docu- 
ment, sets forth the cause of the quarrel as follows : 

In the month of January, 1853, certain articles 
of agreement were concluded between the repre- 
sentatives of the English and Persian governments. 

By. those articles the Persian Government 
engaged not to send troops to Herat on any ac- 
count, unless foreign troops—that is, troops from 
the direction of Cabul or Candahar, or other 
foreign country—should invade Herat. In the 
event of troops being sent, the Persian Govern- 
ment engaged that the said troops shvuld not 
enter the City of Herat; and that, on the return 
of foreign troops toward their own territory, the 
Persian troops should be immediately withdrawn 
from the neighborhood of Herat to Persian soil. 

The Persian Government also engaged to ab- 
stain from all interference whatsoever in the in- 
ternal affairs of Herat, whether ‘in taking posses- 
sion, or occupying, or assuming the sovereignty, 
or governing, except in so far as interference 
existed between the two parties during the life- 
time of the late Yar Mahomed.’ 

And, last!y, the Persian Government engaged 
to relinquish all pretension to and demand for 
the reading of the Khootbeh, or any other ac- 
knowledgment of allegiance or subjection on the 
part of the people of Herat to the Government 
of Persia. 

It was, at the same time, stipulated that, so 
long as there should be no interference of any sort 
whatever on the part of the British Government 
in the affairs of Herat, the engagements contracted 
by the Persian Government, as aforesaid, should 
remain in full force and effect. On the other 
hand, it was agreed, in the name of the British 
Government, that ‘if any foreign Power, such as 
the Affghans or others,’ should wish to interfere 
with, or take possession of Herat, the British 
Government, on the requisition of the Persian 
Ministers, would not object to restrain such for- 
eign Power by friendly advice, ‘so that Herat 
might remain in its own state of independence.’ 

While the British Government has faithfully 
and cuustant!y adhered to the obligations which 
it accepted under the agreement of January 1853, 
the Government of Persia has manifested a delib- 
erate and persevering disregard of the reciprocal 
engagements by which, at the same time, it be- 
came bound, and is now endeavoring to subvert 
by force the independence of Herat, which was 
the declared object of the agreement in question. 

* * * * * * 


Not only have Persian troops invaded the Ter- 
ritory of Herat, although the contingency which 
alone could justify such an act has not come to 
pass; but they have laid siege to the city, and 
have interfered in its internal affairs, while the 
Government of Teheran has not only assumed the 
right to nominate the ruler of Herat; but in ad- 
dressing the present chief of the city, has declared 
Herat to be Persian soil. 

The siege of Herat has now been carried on by 
the Persian army for many months. Before its 
commencement, and during its progress, the un- 
friendly sentiments of Persia towards the British 
Government have been scarcely veiled; and re- 
cently, the movements of troops in different parts 
of Persia have indicated a determination to per- 
sist in an aggression which is as unprovoked as it 
is contrary to good faith. 

The conduct of the Persian Government has 
been pronounced by her Majesty’s Government 
to constitute an act of open hostility a:ainst Great 
Brita». Reparation has been sought. but with; 
out success. The withdrawal of the Persiar 
troops from the neighborhood of Herat to Persiaj 
svil has been demanded, as a preliminary to th 
adjustment of differences to which the acts 
Persia alone have given rise; but the demand 
been evaded, and, according to the most rece: 
accounts, a Persian army still invests Herat. 


reasonable requisition having been rejected 





fied until every mystery of the globe is solved, un- 


Friendly remonstrance having failed, and 
put aside, it becomes incumbent vn the Briti 
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Government to take measures by which the Per- 
sian Government shall be convinced that solemn 
engagements contracted with Great Britain ay 
not be violated with impunity, and by w 
effectual guarantees against continuous breach of 
faith shall be secured. 

FOREIGN ITEMS, 

The quarrel between the Spanish Government 
and the King of Prussia is said to have gone so far 
that the next step, unless prevented by powerful 
intervention, can only be actual hostility. 

Great severities are said to be practiced on the 
political prisoners of Neufchatel. 

Miland, the soldier who attempted to assassinate 
the King of Naples, was hanged on the morning of 
the 13th December. 

Berlin letters assert that the marriage of Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia is to take place on 
the 21st of November next, the day on which the 
Princess Royal of England completes her 17th year. 

From Constantinople, under date of December 
8, we learn that the Persian Government had is- 
sued a proclamation recognizing the English dec- 
Jaration of war. The British had taken the 
islands of Ormuz and Karack. 

The Prince of Prassia, now at Paris, is the 
bearer of an autograph invitation to the Emperor 
Napoleon to visit Berlin in the Spring. It is said 
the Emperor has accepted the invitation. 

Prussia is making great preparations to move 
against Switzerland. Considerably more than two 
army corps, as at first intended, will be mobilized 
for immediate service. 








MISCELLANY. 

‘¥....The inauguration of Mr. King, the new 
Republican Governor of this State, took place at 
Albany, January Lst. 

..-A hundred citizens of Worcester, Mass. 
have called a Convention to meet in that city on 
Thursday, the 15th inst., ‘to consider the practi- 
cability, probability and expediency of a separa- 
tion between the Free and the Slave States.’ 

..-.Lewis Baker, of murderous notoriety, is 
now discharged from custody, having been re- 
leased on $5,000 bail. He has already had two 
trials, on which, taken together, twelve jurors 
rendered a verdict of acquittal, and the other 
twelve could not agree of what crime to find him 
guilty. 

...-Reports and rumors of intended slave 
insurrections in different suuthern States continue 
to multiply. The first report had its origin in 
Tennessee, but the alarm is now felt even in new 
Orleans. If credit can be placed in a moiety of 
the reports which reach us, the plot must have 
been well-planned and skillfully (orwarded. We 
opine, however, that there is a great amount of 
exaggeration in newspaper stories about the 
matter. 

....We learn that an apparatus has been in- 
vented and tested for lighting cars with gas.— 
Not only can the trains be lighted with gas, but 
the head light of the locomotive be fed from an 
apparatus on the engine, and a steady white hght 
be secured, at much less cost than the lights now 
in use, requiring the most costly oil and lamps of 
ryeculiar and expensive construction. 

.---Fernando Wood, the reelected Mayor of 
Jew York city was sworn into office on Thursday 
ist. During the late political crisis, which re- 
silted in his election, we were surprised co find 

ths man so thuroughly abused, especially by the 
Rpublican press, who was so universally com- 
winded for his good deeds after his first intro- 
digtion into his present office ;—but such is the 
fotune of political war, or partisan strife. Those 
pebons must generally esteemed by one party 
arefrequently the very onvs most abused by the 
oppbsite party. 

....Col. Benton, who boasts of thirty years 
sewice in the U. S. Senate, exposes his ignorance 
by stating ina recent letter, that the word lady 
dos not occur in the Bible, or in any book writ- 
teu in the original Greek,; neither in his own 
* Thtty Years’ View ! 

..-“ The attention of the learned world is now 
engr@sed,” says the Independence Belge, “by a 
new avention, which promises to be of universal 
usefuhess. Mr. Thomas, of Colmar, after thirty 
years if hard study and assiduous labor, has at 
last soved the problem of calculation by mechan- 
ism. {is machine, which he has baptized ‘ Arith- 
moiete,’ is applicable tu the mechanical solution 
of all withmetical operations, from the simplest 
to the nost complicated ones. This instrument 
solves, with infallible correctness, not only the 
four ruks—addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division, but alsg ascertains the powers of 





quantities, extracts the roots of numbers, resolves 
triangles, reduces ordinary and decimal fractions, 
and defines the rules of proportion, etc. Its ra- 
pidity of execution is such as to defy the ablest 
calculators. A multiplication of eight numbers 
with eight numbers, is executed in eighteen se<- 
onds ; a division of sixteen cyphers through eight 
cyphers, in twenty-four seconds. The machmery 
18 89 simple that, after the expiration of five min- 
utes of instruction, the most ignorant head knows 
enough at calculation to defy with its help all 
calculators, in rapidity and correctness. The 
‘ Arithmometre’ is placed in a small, light box, 
which can be easily carried in a pocket, and is so 
constructed that its mechanism can scarcely ever 
be deranged. It is already in operation in several 
great commercial houses, the house of Rothschild, 
and in the mint of France, and it soon will be as 
common as letter presses.” 


An Oneida Journal. 





Friday, Jan. 2.—The new year is now fairly 
inaugurated, and 1856 is numbered with the 
past. There is something in the silent lapse of 
time, that appeals to one’s deepest sensibilities ; 
and as we pass the annual way-mark, denoting 
that another year has fled, we part with it as with 
an old acquaintance ; and half regret its depar- 
ture, as that of a friend who has shared with us 
many a joy and sorrow. But our faith promises 
us that 1857 will prove a truer friend ; and that 
its close will find us every way improyed and en- 
lightened in the knowledge of all truth. It is 
quite fashionable to lament the departure of the 
old year; and to consider that we are one year 
nearer the grave; have oue year less to enjoy the 
good things of life, &c. This may be appropriate 
to those whose desires and aspirations do not ex- 
tend bevond the enjoyment of this present exist- 
ence. But to him who seeks in Christ a renewed 
life and a higher existence, the flitting away of the 
year gives birth to no sombre contemplations. 
He is one year nearer the resurrection—one year 
nearer the consummation of all his faith and hopes, 
when self shall be lost, and swallowed up in the 
full and perfect love of God. With such a pros- 
pect before him, he is rather inclined to say with 
the poet: 

* Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.’ 

— Continuation, this evening, of the series of 
lectures un agriculture. Hitherto the conservative 
element has predominated in these discussions ; 
but to-night one of our radicals occupied the eve- 
ning; and we were regaled with a very revolu- 
tionary discourse.——Mr. C. returned this eve- 
ning, from a silk-peddling tour in the west, of 
nearly two months’ duration, having traveled over 
2000 miles and sold above $1500 worth of silk. 

Saturday, 3.—Continuation of the discussion 
on agriculture for an hour after supper, resulting 
in the gradual evolution of new ideas.—Criticism 
in the evening, of a sister, leading to a few hints 
in regard to the importance of an erect and grace- 
ful carriage and general deportment. Many of us 
have acquired the habit, in childhood or otherwise, 
of sitting or standing in a partially stooping pos- 
ture; which is contrary to the laws of beauty 
and of health, A little wholesome self-discipline in 
this respect would hardly be amiss in any case ; 
and nearly every cne, by careful attention, may 
correct bad habits of sitting, an ungraceful walk, 
or a tendency to round shoulders. 


Sunday, 4.—Began the day as usual, by a select 
compary of fifteen couples rising at four o’clock 
in the morning, and spending two hours before 
breakfast in washing. This gives the business 
such an impetus, that it is usually finished before 
dinner. The reader will be able to form some 
idea of the labor necessary to do the washing and 
ironing of 180 persons, from the fact that accord- 
ing to our laundry report, an average of 15 days, 
work is spent weekly in washing alone, and as 
much more in folding, ironing, &c.——Business 
consultation before dinner; and the maturing, by 
a committee, of a plan by which the principal 
departments of industry are to keep an account of 
the labor spent in each, so as to be able to make 
an accurate showing at the end of the year. 


A Sunpay Evenine Conversation :—As usual 
this evening was occupied in testimony, relation 
of experience, &c. Considerable was said on the 
subject of talking with God. We were so much 
edified by the remarks of one member, that we 
are induced to present them to our readers, dis- 
connected as they may appear. “It is an edifying re- 
flection (he said) that it is possible for persons to 
talk with God about their experiences, sufferings 
and pleasures. God does not now appear to tnen 





and talk with them in the same way that he did 
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in Old Testament times ; but his responses to all 
proper communications made to him by his chil- 
dren, are none the less satisfactory, because less 
tangible to the material senses. We are fond of 
talking with each other about a thousand things, 
and it is right that we should ; but we must not 
forget that our spiritual nature demands that we 
talk with God; which is a kind of conversation 
not generally recognized in the world. It is 
thought that all conversation must be carried on 
with our fellow-equals; but it is yet true that 
the New Covenant offers us the privilege of talk- 
ing with God and beings far better than ourselves. 
This is one of the greatest promises of the gospel : 
‘ Allshallbe taught of God. Ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things.’ The 
terms upon which we are to embrace this privilege 
are very simple, as the apostle Paul states them ; 
‘He that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.’ Iam perfectly confident that faith 
which apprehends God in this way, is sure of suc- 
cess—that it gives its subjects access to heavenly 
influences,—it enables them to call God their Fa- 
ther, and go to him for help in every time of need. 
But without this faith in God as a real being, and 
a rewarder of those who earnestly seek him, we 
are left at the mercy of evil. In such a faith at- 
titude we come into. spiritual fellowship with all 
the righteous that have lived since the foundation 
of the world ; with Abraham, David, Paul, and all 
that have had communication with God. More 
of this faith is what we allneed. It will not an- 
swer for us to think of getting alung simply by 
conversation with each other. Every person will 
sooner or later find out the imperative necessity 
of talking with God.” 

Monday, 5.—Work at the trap-shop goes off 
briskly, and forms a very attractive part of our 
general business. We counted the other day 
thirty persons at work In the ‘main saloon,’ 
among whom were four of the editors of the Circu- 
lar. Lronisa very tirm and reliable substance ; and, 
we imagine, imparts something of its own nature 
to the mental and physical character of those who 
are intimate with it. Continuation after supper, 
of the course of agricultural discussions.——Talk 
in the evening about accidents, from machinery, 
&c., and a committee appointed to provide suita- 
ble safeguards against such occurrences. We 
have abundant reason, as an Association, for 
thankfulness for our remarkable freedom from se- 
rious accidents, during the last eight or nine years. 
But waile we have been thus preserved, we should 
endeavor to profit by the occasional hints which 
we receive, and not neglect any wise precaution 
which circumstances may require. The amount 
of machinery which our milling and trap-business 
bring into use, carries more or less danger with it ; 
and in dealing with it in our every-day labor, a 
spirit of carefulness and vigilance .is constantly 
called into requisition, to avoid unnecessary ex- 
posure to danger. 

Tuesday, 6.—Quite a stinging 
mercury standing at ten degrees below zero at 
five o’clock. Agricultural series continued at 
the nsual hour. The question of sub-soiling and 
under-draining was introduced, and an exhortation 
given to our agriculturists, to use the sub-soil 
plow more freely. By plowing a foot and a half 
deep, instead of one foot, we add much tw the 
amount of land cultivated ; and although the re- 
sult in crops may not increase in the same pro- 
portion, the improvement is decided and percep- 
tible. By stirring up the sub-soil, and rendering 
it light and porous, the air and moisture have 
freedom to circulate, and opportunity is given for 
the roots of the different crops to spread and 
absorb nourishment. 





morning—the 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Girard College--Sketch of its Founder. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 28, 1856. 

Dear W.:—-You have doubtless heard of Girard 
College—an institution in Philadelphia, situated 
on the Schuylkill river; but having lately read a 
Biography of its Founder, I will venture to give 
you some account of his history, and of the Col- 
lege bearing his name. 

Stephen Girard was born in Bordeaux in 1750. 
The first years of his life were unhappily spent— 
his early education was neglected, while his 
brothers were taught at college. When fourteen 
years of age, he left home with the consent of his 
parents, to acquire a practical knowledge of the 
profession he had chosen, viz., that of a mariner. 
His education advanced rapidly, and in a few 
years he was promoted as ‘Captain, Master and 
Patron of a merchant vessel.’ He carried on an 
extensive trade with the West Indies, until the 
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York, and thence .went to Philadelaphia, where 
he resided most of the time until his death in 


1851. His fortune amounted to about $7,500,000. 
most of which he willed to benevolent institu- 
tions, giving the college which bears |is name the 
preference. He gave specific directions in his 
will as to its formation and general management. 
It was fourteen years in building. The general 
design of the main building is that of a (ireek 
temple, having eight columns on each end, and 
eleven on each side. The order of archicecture 
in which the extcrior ig composed, is the Grecian 
Corinthian. The columns are six feet in diameter. 
and 55 in height. The net amount of marble in 
each column, including the base and capital is 
1346 cubic feet, the weight 103 tons. * * * 
The building is three stories in height; the 
roof is composed of marble tiles, the sky-lights 
of cast-iron tiles, and saddles. The stair ways 
are all composed of white marble, and the floors 
are also of marble. There are now 260 male or- 
phans at this college, supported entirely by it» 
funds. I notice that nothing is said as to Mr. 
Girard’s religious views, nor is the glory of his 
achievements attributed to any higher source thah 
his own power and wisdom. He enjoins and re- 
quires in his will, that nv minister of any sect 
whatsoever, shall hold any station in the college, or 
ever be permitted to visit it. His reasons for this 
restriction, are, that he wishes the scholars to be 
free from the excitement which clashing doctrines 
and sectarian controversies aye apt to produce, and 
be lett free to adupt such religious tenets as their 
matured reason may enable them to prefer. The 
institution is sustained entirely by Mr. Girard’ 
bequest. The annual cost ‘per capita,’ for 
maintgining, clothing and educating each pupil is 

about two hundred dollars. 8. B. C. 

The Beauties of Litigation. 

Verona, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1856. 
There was an issue at law tried in our place 
yesterday. The parties belonged some five miles 
from here, and the case was about a vicious horse. 
The damages, if any, only some few dollars.— 
They came on with about fifteen or twenty per- 
sons—partics, lawyers, witnesses, &c.—and a jury 
of twelve was summoned in the place. Mechan- 
ics from their shops, and farmers who had come 
in on business, were detained from returning home. 
Six of them were drawn to try the case, one of 
them living four miles out. Commencing about 
half past 2 P. M., with a short intermission for 
supper, it cortinued until half past 1 A. M., 
when it was submitted to the jury; and had they 
agreed cu their verdict they would have received 
a shilling for their services; but one of them dif- 
fering in opinion from the others, and being « 
man of firmness, told them that before he would 
agree with them he would ‘stay until the .pismires 
carried him out at the key-hole.’ So the justice, 
knowing his nen, and finding the question resolved 
into one of time and endurancé, and not of argu- 
ment, concluded to dismiss them. And the par- 
ties agreeing to abide by the decision of the jus- 
tice, at half past 2, after twelve hours service, the 
jury were permitted tu return home, but without 

their fee of one shilling. H. N. L. 








Patronizing God’s Cause. 

When David was removing the Ark 
with the intention of bringing it up to 
Jerusalem, Uzzah put forth his hand to 
steady it when the oxen shook it, and was 
smitten of God for his error and died.— 
David was first displeased at this act of 
God, and then afraid ; and turning aside 
from his original purpose, left the ark at 
the house of Obed-edom. It is eviden 
from the history of the ark that there 
was a power attending it vastly more 
than human ; and that there flowed out 
from its presence a blessing to its friends 
and a curse to its enemies, All Israel 
witnessed its power when it stood in the 
bed of Jordan while they al} passed over. 
The Philistines witnessed its power and 
its curse when Dagon tell headless before 
it, and disease and death followed in its 
course through their cities ; and both na- 
tions saw the wonder when the milch kine 
forsook their calves and drew the ark 
back from its captivity to its place among 
the chosen people. To Obed-edom its 








year 1774, when he arrived at the port of Nex 


presence brought a fullness of blessing. 
As we read the narrative, and the act 
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and the fate of Uzzah,' I thought that 
much of the religion that is seen—that 
which patronizes God, and takes a fatherly 
care of his cause—is not that meek relig- 
ion that is pleasing in his sight. With all 
its apparent amiability it has not the savor 
of faith in it, but partakes largely of the 
spirit of Uzzah, who with all the evidence 


of divine power and divine favor that had’ 


marked the Ark’s residence among them, 
and with all his amiable affection for it, 
appears to have regarded it in a measure 
as a common chest that needed his assis- 
tance. This spirit is often reproved in 
such language as this: .‘ Who hath re- 
quired this at your hand, that ye treud my 
courts.’ ‘If I were hungry, I would not 
tell thee ; for the world is mine, and the 
fullness thereof.’ ‘Offer unto God thanks- 
giving.’ ‘Iwill have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice.” The true and right spirit approach- 
es the ark of God for the sake of the 
blessing that flows out from it, and not 
fur any thing that we can do for it. To- 
ward God the attitude of recipients ‘be- 
comes us. Toward those around us, that 
which we receive may flow out. While we 
look upon the cause of God as something 
below us, or that may receive help from 
us, we are not likely to be much bene- 
fited by it.. It is, in truth, a mountain 
that fills the earth, and the sooner it is 
magnified to its true proportions in our 
eyes, the better for us. H. N. L, 
Verona, N. Y. 





Analects. 
PICKED UP HERE AND TRERE, 

-——To-morrow! This is the day on which idle 
men work, and foolsreform. 

——lI have always found jn my scientific studies, 
that when I could get the Bible to say anything 
upon the subject, it afforded me a firm platform to 
stand upon, and another round in the ladder by 
which I can safely ascend.—Lieut. Maury. 

——Eloquence consists in feeling a truth your- 
self, and in making those who hear you feel it.— 
Oratory is not vociferation, it is not stamping a hole 
in the platform, nor beating all the dust out of the 
cushions of the pulpit, nor tearing off your coat- 
tail in the violence of your gesticulations.— non. 

——wWe are all sculptors and painters; and our 
material is our own flesh and blood and bones.— 
Any nobleness begins at once Lo refine a man’s fea- 
tures; and any meanness or sensuality to imbrute 
them.— Thoreau. 

"_—A more effectual barrier cannot be raised 
against the assaults of the devil, than that regard 
for the welfare of others which leads us to pray for 
them. Itisa spirit which blesses alike the giver 
and the receiver. ‘ He that watereth others shall 
be watered also himself;’ and by the very act of 
seeking blessings for others, the heart is opened for 
the reception of them itself --M. £. Cragin. 

——Economy is not the mean ‘ penny-wise and 
pound-foolish’ policy which many suppose it to be; 
it is the art of calculation joined to the habit of or- 
der, and the power of proportioning our wishes to 
the means of gratifying them. The little pilfering 
temper of a wife is despicable and odious to every 
man of sense; but there is a judicious, graceful 
economy, which has no connection with an avari- 
cious temper, and which, as it depends upon the un- 
derstanding, can be expected from cultivated minds. 
—Maria Edgeworth. 

——The sight of Christ crucified, recalling the 
thought of what he suffered for us, has ravished the 
heart, and melted the affections, and made the 
world seem new, and covered the earth itself with a 
fair vision, that is, a heavenly one. The strength 
of this feeling arises from its being directed towards 
a person, a real being, an individual like ourselves, 
who has actually endured all this for our sakes, who 
was so much above us, and yet became one of us, 
and felt as we did, and was, like ourselves, a true 
man. The love which he felt towards us we seek to 
return to him; the unity which he has with God he 
communicates tous. By looking upon him we be- 
come like him, and at length we see him as he is. 
Mere human love rests on instincts, the working of 
which we cannot explain, but which, nevertheless, 
touvhes the inmost springs of our being. So too, we 
have spiritual instincts, acting towards higher 
objects still more suddenly and wonderfully, captur- 
ing our souls in an instant, and making us indifferent 
to all things else. Such instincts show themselves 
in the weak no less than in the strong; they seem 
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to be not so much an original part of our nature as 
to fulfill our nature, and add to it, and draw it out, 
until they make us different beings to ourselves and 
others. It was the quaint fancy of a sentimentalist 
to ask whether any one who remembers the first 
sight of a beloved person could doubt the existence 
of magic? Much more truly may we ask, Can any 
one who ha» ever once known the love of Christ doubt 
the existenee of a spiritual power ?—B. Jewett. 
tO oo 


* The Book of Job Revised.’ 

This is the title of a book lately issued from 
the press of the American Bible Union—the re- 
vision executed by Rev. T. J. Conant, who is 
regarded as among the first of living Hebrew 


scholars. Putnam’s Monthly, in noticing the 


work, says: 

This contribution to sacred literature is an in- 
stallment of the larger revision which of late 
years has interested the Christian world. The 
end proposed by the American Bible Union is the 
removal, from the English version of the sacred 
Scriptures, of all imperfect translations, and the 
substitution of such readings as are surtained by 
the scholarship of the present day. In accord- 
ance with this purpose, scholars connected with 
most of the ‘evangelical’ denominations are em- 
ployed upon the work. The plan appears to be 
liberal, and, if prosecuted to the end without any 
partiality, may have a beneficial effect. What- 
ever views may be entertained of the propriety or 
utility of the enterprise, no one can read this re- 
vision of Job without admitting that many of the 
alterations are, on the whole, improvements on 
the common version. At the same time, some 
of the changes made strike us as not particularly 
happy. For instance, the current version reads, 
chap. 1, verse 7, ‘And the Lord said unto Satan; 
whence comest thou?’ but the new version says. 
‘ From whence comest thou ?’ which is pleonastic. 
Again in the famous description of the war-horse, 
the current version says, ‘ Hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder?’ but the new version has it. 
‘Hast thou clothed his neck with terror?’ which 
is tame. In the same passage, the old form says, 
‘ The glory of his nostrils is terrible, but the new, 
‘His proud snorting is terrible,’ which is intoler- 
able in comparison. ‘He saith among the trum- 
pets, ha! ha! and smelleth the battle afar off,’ is 
let down we think, in the phrase, ‘ With every 
trumpet he says, aha! and scents from afar the 
battle? We might note other instances in which 
the grandeur and sublimity of this noble poem is 
somewhat lowered. ‘I'he work is beautifully 
printed, in three parts. In the fir<t part, we have 
the original Hebrew text, the common and revised 
versions in parallel columns, with critical and 
philological notes. The second part presents the 
revision in the form and measure of Hebrew poe- 
try, with explanatory notes, and an introduction. 
for the English reader ; while the third part gives 
the revision alone, unaccompanied with any note 
or comment. 

We were pleased to read at the conclusion of 
the Monthly’s review, the following tribute to the 
beauty and excellence of the book of Job: 

It has been a rare pleasure te us to look over 
this new version, for we know of nothing in liter- 
attire, not even in Goethe or Shakespeare, consid- 
ering it as a simple literary work, so grand and 
varied in its imagery, 80 magnificent in its pictures 
of nature, so touching in pathos, and so profound 
in meaning. Adding to ajl these qualities, the 
earnest and beautiful religious spirit, and we have 
in the Book of Job, the work of antiquity, une- 
qualed even in the Bible itself—worthily cailed 
the book, had it not contained besides, Isaiah and 
the Psalms. 





More about Art. 

We give below another extract from ‘ Letters 
on Art’ in the Independent. To our mine, these 
letters are much better reading than most of the 
matter offered i: newspapers. Besides treating 
an interesting subject in an original and interesting 
manner, the author presents us with a deeper and 
more truthful philosophy than that usually found 
in public journals or elsewhere: 

Everybody observes the difference between 
faces at rest aud the same faces when they are 
lighted up by emotion. Excitement changes 
every curve in the lip, the cheek, the chin, the 
eyes, the brow. We have an entirely new set 
of forms, dependent on the life withiu. Love, 
and hatred, and joy, and grief, and mirth, are 
represented by new lines, new planes; and 
these lines and planes are immediate indications 
of the emotion which causes them. ‘They take 
all tieir meaning and beauty from that which 
they proclaim. These finer forms resulting 
from thought and feeling may become habitual, 
:o as to supersede the original shape of the 
countenance. Faces change from year to year, 


which often makes them shine brighter and 


mortality. These forms are the most valuable, 
for they carry the burden of thought, affection, 
and purpose; they speak the very meanings 
of the soul. They are the study and delight 
of all noble intelligence, and they are to be 
interpreted only by sympathy. The great art- 
ists are great by understanding and employing 
them ‘fo omit any of them from a face in 





representing it, will spoil the portrait. Some- 


not only by decay but by this kind of renewal, 


brighter through the deepening indications of 


times, by reason of imperfect organization, 
these changes are distortions, and disturb the 
symmetry and regularity of the original forms. 
Still they are too precious to be omitted.— 
They are beauties, if they are a record of vir- 
tues, and omission of them is degradation of 
the face. So the wrinkled brow of Fremont 
is part of the moral beauty of the countenance 
asa token of determination. The marks of 
thought and self-devotion are often a kind of 
scars, but they are fairer to the moral sense than 
any freshness and smoothness ean be to the eye. 
These are the most purely representative forms. 
They are subtle and changing, flowing before 
the motions of the mind and heart. They are 
hard to seize and render, so delivate are they, 
aud so evanescent. Some of them attain to a 
comparative permanence ; others are like smiles 
and sunbeams, flashing and fading, shifting and 
playing, like the colors on a dove’s neck, or 
reflections in a stream. There is no man or 
woman destitute of this, the highest kind of 
beauty. We are all invited to be beautiful. — 
We shall have little good of an ideal world, as 
I have said, if we are not shown an open door 
to it. It isxmockery to disclose an impossible 
good. So of beauty: we cannot be content 
to see it—we must share its power, we must 
exercise its influence. The end of Art is to 
make us beautiful, that we may make others so 
—the highest beauty we are all called to have 
and to shed abroad. 

It is true there is something of opacity and 
impedimeat in our heavy constitutions. Our 
bodies do us injustice, but we hope to over- 
come their imperfection. We hold ourselves 
superior to organization. We do not yield to 
the tendencies we find in our temperament, 
to anger or avarice We will develop new 
organs, and change the form of the very skull 
by taking up all the obligations and privileges 
of humanity. So we will not be discouraged 
from the hope of being fair--of elevating the 
thoughts—of cheering the hearts of our com- 
panions by our presence and aspect, although 
the flesh may be unshapely and unimpressible. 
Our clay cannot be so heavy but that a strong 
desire for what is excellent, a pure devotion to 
the best we know, will light it sooner or later. 

This beauty is given to all to whom a soul is 
given. It depends upon those fountains which 
feed the soul. It flows out from within, and 
down to us from above. So it is the immedi- 
ate presence of a supernature! power. It is 
not only beautiful, but sacred; and no great 
artist ever sought or served this presence for 
its beauty alone. By ali who contemplate it 
long and earnestly, it is seen to be good as well 
as fair ; and to mark that it is holy and pure, 
we name it loveliness. Can any one Soubs 
that beauty has the same origin as love, when 
we see that, following the light of what is fair- 
est, we are led so quickly, so inevitably to what 
is best ? 

As this beauty of moral expression is uni- 
versal, so also it is a bond of unity among forms 
Love, and reverence, and integrity, act in the 
same manner upon all faces, and tend to bring 
them into resemblance. The same curves 
indicate frankness in men, women, and 
children, and philosophers, and poets, and 
saints, and warriors. For the highest express- 
ion is that of our common moral nature, which, 
when it is developed, is the same for all. 
There is one law, one standard of excellence. 
All our progress and growth is a tendency to- 
wards that standard, and serves to bring us 
together from the separation which is imposed 
on men by their peculiarities of temperament. 








The Man who always Dines Alone. 


When the Pope is at the Vatican, the inte- 
rior of ‘the palace on Quirinal Hill may be 
seen. Itis, externally, a huge, awkard pile, 
entered by a spacious stairway, and divided 
within into unending suites of rooms, cach 
having some special name and use, explained 
by the custede, but wholly uninteresting to the 
visitor, who wanders through them, examining 
the few fine paintings which they contain, and 
pondering the magnificent solitude in which the 
papal sovereign lives. In several of the sa- 
loons there isan elevated pontifical seat, under 
a rich canopy, anda crucifix and a prien-Diew 
in every chamber. And ¢Aere is the splendid- 
ly sotitary dining-hall where Pius 1X. eats 


limbs! His companions are the Crors and tl » 
Missal ; his feeling—-if he has any—is a sti- 
fled fountain ; his thought a silent inhabitant 
of the brain ; his submissive features have for- 
gotion how to relax into a laugh; his only 
comfort is a snuff-box! And if prayer is not 
his sole occupation, it might as well be; for 
how can he who never felt the heart-beat of 
his subjects, know tow to feel for them asa 
father, or redress their wrongs as a sovereign ? 
How can he who sees none of the almses of 
church and state, perpetrated in his name, un- 
derstand them, or know the way to remov 
them? No, no: he is but a blind instrument 
in the hands of his wily mipisters. Nothing 
employs, nothing interests him: his only hope 
of liberty, of fe, isin death! Who envies 
Pius Ninth? even with his glory of the ‘ Im- 
maculate Conception.’-— Rome Cor.’ Newari: 
Adv. 


A Word on Translations. 

Leigh Hunt, in kis ‘ Indicator,’ hasa charm - 
ing word or two on translations from the poets. 
He says that inte!ligent men of no scholarship, 
on readivg Horace, Theocritus, and other au- 
thors, have often wondered how those writers 
obtained their glory. Well they may, for ‘ the 
translations are no more like the original than 
a walking-stick is like a flowering bough.’ 
‘ Take the passage,’ he says, ‘ where the lovers 
in the Merchant of Venice seat themselves on 
a bank by moonlight :-— 

‘ How sweet the moonlight s/eeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sound of music 

Creep in our ears: soft stillness, and the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony.’ 

Now a foreign translator of the ordinary kind, 
would dilute and take all the taste and fresh- 
ness out of this draught of poetry, ina style 
somewhat like the following :-- 

‘ With what a charm the moon, serene and bright, 

Sends on the bank its soft reflected light !' 

Sit we, I pray; and let us sweetly hear 

The strains melodius with a raptured ear ; 

For soft retreats, and night’s impressive hour 

To harmony impart divinest power.’ 

Ah, what a falling off, or rather ‘ taking off’ is 
there! It almost equals a translation of that. 
line of Addison’s Cato :— 

‘ Plato, thou reasonest well.’ 
The Dutch translator rendered it :— 

‘ Just so, thou art very right, Mynheer Plato.” 
That, however, was surpassed by the French- 
nan who translated ‘ Hail horrors, hail!? Com- 
ment vous portez vous, Monsieur Horreurs ?° 
Will somebody take a hint?—Home Journal. 











A Rhyme for the Atlantic Telegraph. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Wor.p! what a wonder is this, 
Grandly and simply sublime— 
All the Atlantic abyss 
Leapt in a nothing of time! 
Even the steeds of the Sun 
Half a day panting behind 
In the flat race that is run— 
Won by a fiash of the mind, 


Lo, on this sensitive link— 
It is one link, not a chain— 
Man to his brother can think, 
Spurning the breadth of the main; 
Man to his brother can speak, 
Swift as the bolt from a cloud, 
And where its thunders were weak 
There his least whisper is loud. 


Yea: for as Providence wills, 
Now doth intelligent man 
Conguer material ills, 
Wrestling them down as he can; 
And, by one weak little coil 
Under the width of the waves, 
Distance and time are his spoil, 
Fettered as Caliban slaves ! 


Ariel !—right through the sea 
We can fly swift as in air ; 
Puck !—forty minutes shall be 
Sloth to the bow that we bear. 
Here is Earth’s girdle indeed, 
Just a thought-circlet of fire— 
Delicate Ariel freed 
Sings, as she flies, on a wire ! 


Courage, O servants of light! 
For ye are safe to succeed ; 
Lo, ye are helping the right, 
And shall he blest in your deed ; 
Lo, ye shall bind in one band, 
Joining the nations as one, 
Brethren of every land— 
Blessing them under the sun! 


This is Earth’s pulse of high health, 
Thrilling with vigor and heat ; 

Brotherhood, wisdom, and wealth 
Throbbing in every beat ; 

But ye must watch in good sooth 





alone—not even a cardinal may dine with a 
Pope! 
ment, with its gilded bedstead, heavy hangings, 
and heavy atmosphere of loneliness. Who 
would be Pio Nono—elevated to that cold de 

olate height, where sympathy never reaches, 
love never warms, social feeling never ani- 
mates? Kings have their queens, their heirs, 
their courtiers, their in-door and out-door 
pleasures ; cardinals are ‘jolly fellows,’ they 
have their wine, their women, their receptions, 
their dinners, their promenades, and—their 








liberty. The Pope is but a state prisoner on 


'a throne—he has not even the liberty of his 


\ 


And there, the stately sleeping apart- | 


Lest to false fervor it swerve— 
Touch it with tenderest truth 
As the world’s exquisite nerve. 


Let the first message across— 
High-hearted commerce give heed— 
Not be of profit or loss, 
But one electric indeed— 
Praise to the Giver be given 
For that He giveth man skill, 
Praise to the Great God of Heaven, 
Peace upon Earth and Good-will! 








Lerrecs Nor OTHER WISE Acanowzenesa/—P. M. 
Foot; Philo Gilbert; Sarah A. Clement ; Leand: , 
Worden; Almira Kent; H. W. Olmstead; Wealtl., 





Knowles. 
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